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York City, to consider the status, 
utilization and protection of our nat- 
ural resources. This joint board, 
which has been authorized to assume 
the name of the Executive Commit- 
tee on Natural Resources, plans to 
promote the scientifically directed ef- 
fort and education for the most ef- 
ficient and advantageous use of our 
natural resources. 

The committee plans the appoint- 
ment of a paid executive and the nec- 
essary clerical force, with an office in 
Washington. Immediate steps will be 
taken to secure the cooperation of as 
many as possible of the educational 
and scientific institutions of the coun- 
try. The committee will not duplicate 
the work of any existing organiza- 
tion ; its purpose is to help them in 
securing better support. In the mat- 
ter of correcting and furthering leg- 
islation that may bear on the subject 
of our natural resources, the commit- 
tee expects to provide the facts and 
information and furnish a broad sci- 
entific basis for State and Federal ac- 
tion, keeping free from specific legis- 
lative problems. 

This Executive Committee on Nat- 
ural Resources lays claim to public 
confidence, as it is composed of sci- 
entific men of standing, representing 
the leading scientific organizations of 
the country. It is hoped that among 
the great body of patriotic and pub- 
lic-spirited citizens, there will be 
many to join in ensuring the initiation 
and maintenance of the work of the 
committee by their moral and finan- 
cial support and encouragement, or 
by personal work for its success. 

The following is the present mem- 
bership of the committee : 

Representing the National Academy 
of Sciences 
John C. Merriam, President, the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington; 
John M. Clarke, Director, New York 
State Museum; J. McKeen Cattell, 
Editor, The Science Press. 

Representing the National Research 
Council 
John C. Merriam, John M. Clarke, 
J. McKeen Cattell, Vernon Kellogg, 



Secretary, National Research Council; 
C. E. McClung, Director, Zoological 
Laboratory, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Representing the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence 

John C. Merriam, Henry S. Graves, 
Former Chief, U. S. Forest Service; 
Isaiah Bowman, Director, American 
Geographical Society ; Barrington 
Moore, President, American Ecologi- 
cal Society; V. E. Shelford, Professor 
of Zoology, University of Illinois. 

Chairman, John C. Merriam. 

Vice-chairman, John M. Clarke. 

Secretary, Albert L. Barrows, Na- 
tional Research Council, 1701 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

Assistant Secretary, Willard G. Van 
Name, American Museum of Natural 
History, New York, N. Y. 

MME. CURIE'S VISIT TO THE 
UNITED STATES 

The events arranged in honor of 
Mme. Curie have been fully reported, 
but it may be desirable to place them 
in consecutive order for permanent 
record. 

Mme. Curie first visited Smith and 
Vassar colleges. On May 17 she was 
given a luncheon in New York by 
the American Chemical Society, the 
American Electrochemical Society, 
the Chemists Club and American sec- 
tions of the Societe de Chimie in- 
dustrielle and the Society of Chemi- 
cal Industry. In the evening a recep- 
tion in honor of Mme. Curie was 
given at the American Museum of 
Natural History by the New York 
Academy of Sciences and the New 
York Mineralogical Club. 

On Wednesday afternoon the 
American Association of University 
Women welcomed Madame Curie in 
Carnegie Hall. Addresses were made 
by Dr. Florence Sabin, professor of 
histology at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, and Dr. Alice Hamilton, of 
the Harvard Medical School. Presi- 
dent Pendleton, of Wellesley College, 
announced the award to Mme. Curie 
of the special Ellen Richards Re- 
search Prize of $2,000. On Thursday 
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evening, at a dinner given in her 
honor by the National Institute of 
Social Science, the gold medal of the 
society was presented to her. 

The gram of radium valued at 
$120,000, a gift from the women of 
America, was presented to Mme. 
Curie by President Harding on May 
20. M. Jusserand, the French Am- 
bassador, made a brief introduction. 
After the presentation Mme. Curie 
responded as follows : 

I can not express to you the emo- 
tion which fills my heart in this mo- 
ment. You, the chiei of this great 
Republic of the United States, honor 
me as no woman has ever been hon- 
ored in America before. The destiny 
of a nation whose women can do 
what your countrywomen do to-day 
through you, Mr. President, is sure 
and safe. It gives me confidence in 
the destiny of democracy. 

I accept this rare gift, Mr. Presi- 
dent, with the hope that I may make 
it serve mankind. I thank your coun- 
trywomen in the name of France. I 
thank them in the name of humanity 
which we all wish so much to make 
happier. I love you all, my American 
friends, very much. 

In the evening at a meeting held 
under the auspices of the U. S. Na- 
tional Museum, Miss Julia Lathrop 
extended to Mme. Curie greetings, 
and Dr. Robert A. Millikan, of the 
University of Chicago, gave an ad- 
dress on radium, describing the re- 
searches that led to its isolation by 
Mme. Curie. On the following day 
Mme. Curie set in motion the 
machinery of the new low tempera- 
ture laboratory of the Bureau of 
Mines, which is dedicated to her. 

The following week Mme. Curie 
visited the laboratories at Pittsburgh 
where was refined the gram of 
radium presented to her. 

Subsequently Mme. Curie visited 
the Grand Canyon and Yellowstone 
Park. Returning to Chicago, the 
Wolcott Gibbs medal was conferred 
on her by the Chicago Section of the 
American Chemical Society, and she 
was entertained by the University of 
Chicago and by the Associated 
Women's Organizations. After a 
visit to Niagara Falls and a reception 



at Buffalo, she proceeded to Boston, 
where among other functions a din- 
ner was given in her honor by the 
American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences. Mme. Curie then planned to 
visit New Haven to be present at the 
installation of President Angell on 
June 22. She expected to sail with her 
daughters for France on June 25. 

EXCHANGE OF PROFESSORS 

OF ENGINEERING BETWEEN 

AMERICAN AND FRENCH 

UNIVERSITIES 

There has been for some time a 
regular annual exchange of profes- 
sors between individual universities 
in France and America in regular 
academic fields, such as literature, 
history, law, fine arts, economics, etc., 
but no such exchange in engineering 
or applied science. These subjects 
are taught in France under special 
faculties, not included in existing ex- 
changes with America. Furthermore,, 
the French methods of teaching these 
subjects are' unlike our American 
methods, for various reasons, based 
on the history, traditions and soci- 
ology of the two countries. The war 
showed the importance of engineer- 
ing in production and distribution, 
and the many ties of friendship 
which bind us to France depend in 
various ways upon applied science. 
It should therefore, be to the mutual 
advantage of France and America to 
become better acquainted with each 
other's ideals and viewpoints, in the 
study and in the teaching of these 
subjects. 

With these purposes in mind, the 
late Dr. R. C. Maclaurin, in 1919, as 
president of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, consulted the 
presidents of six universities on or 
near the Atlantic seaboard, as to 
whether they deemed it desirable to 
cooperate in a joint exchange of 
professors with France, on a plan 
definitely outlined. Their replies be- 
ing favorable to the project, a com- 
mittee was appointed, with one mem- 
ber from each of the seven institu- 



